haughty character of Captain Warren increased the dis-agreeableness of a six weeks' voyage in the midst of winter and dreadful weather. Its tediousness was caused by the great round they were compelled to make to avoid the coast of France, Captain Warren's orders being peremptory to keep out to sea, perfectly armed, and on no account to surrender his prisoner. They at length reached the harbor of Plymouth in frightful weather; here again he encountered inhospitality: the ship was not permitted to anchor, and rode out through the night in so tremendous a storm that the danger of being wrecked on the rocks of that dangerous coast was every moment imminent.
How grateful was Lucien for the protection of Heaven, when, after that tremendous night, he landed in safety with his children at Plymouth! He here found Mr. Mackenzie, a State messenger, authorized to offer him an asylum and the rites of hospitality in their most extended sense. Lucien, with his usual dignity, returned his thanks with reserve and coldness, and continued: (<I have been made prisoner illegally, and I protest against everything which myself and family have undergone since we quitted the port of Cagliari; I demand to be allowed to pursue my journey, and beyond that, sir, I refuse all the offers of your Government, for I can accept nothing from a nation which is the enemy of mine, nor from a Government that makes war upon my brother.* "Then,** replied Mr. Mackenzie, coldly but politely, ((I am obliged to fulfill my commission.*
The following day Lucien was conducted to Ludlow Castle, and placed under the charge of Lord Powis, Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Salop, and father-in-law of the Duke of Northumberland. He was recommended by all means to induce his prisoner to put himself in direct opposition to the Emperor. His constant refusal produced a more rigorous captivity, and he was confined to a circuit of two miles round Ludlow, the antique and gloomy castle of which was of sinister omen, having been the habitation of the unfortunate children of King Edward. He obtained, however, at length, permission to quit Ludlow, and to take up his residence at Thorngrove, on the road to Worcester, a charming mansion, which he had himself purchased of M. Lamotte, a Frenchmanthe officers was respectful and accommodating; but the cold andanding the illness of his wife and children, he would not permit them to land, and thusloved.
